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“LANDSCAPE WITH FUJI,” BY NISHIYAMA HOEN, JAPANESE, 1804-1867. THE NICKERSON COLLECTION 


JAPANESE PAINTINGS IN THE NICKERSON COLLECTION 


merit are seldom seen in America, 

and little understood, the paintings 

of Japan are even less well known to us. 
In spite of the great popularity of Japanese 
prints, Occidental collectors, with the con- 
spicuous exception of The Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, have not responded, perhaps 
from lack of opportunity, to an art that is 
equally fine. It is through a most fortunate 
circumstance that the Art Institute has 
through the Nickerson Fund recently ac- 
quired fifty-nine Japanese paintings which, 
although not of the rarest type, are of ex- 
cellent quality and will do much to acquaint 
us with a little known and fascinating field. 
Japan has its own individual conceptions 
of art, deeply influenced, it is true, by the 
art of neighboring China, which was as 


Chinese paintings of 


assiduously studied by Japanese painters as 
has been the art of Paris by our own artists. 
Sometimes it is easy to confuse a Chinese 
with a Japanese painting, and vice versa, 
but there are types of painting which are 
distinctly away from Chinese influence, and 
Japanese painting as a whole is poetic in 
conception, resourceful in composition, dec- 
orative in general aspect and technically 
superb. 

The Japanese and the Chinese use brush 
and pigments in a way totally distinct from 
our usages. To them a brushstroke has all 
the meaning and quality of a colorful word 
or a tone of music, regardless of its de- 
scriptive use. A dashing brushstroke, for 
example, may indicate the sweep of a trail- 
ing gown or a festooned vine, and as such 
be perfectly satisfactory to us, but the Ori- 
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ental connoisseur begins again where we 
leave off, and admires the brushstroke as a 
thing apart, beautiful in itself for its form 
and structure. 

Then, too, color has a far different mean- 
ing for the Oriental painters than for us. 
It is always used decoratively—never imi- 
tatively—and frequently is omitted alto- 
gether, for some of the finest of all Oriental 
paintings, both Chinese and Japanese, are 
painted in monochrome in the delicate greys 
and rich velvety blacks of sumi, the hard 
ink stick of China and Japan, which is 
ground in water by the painter himself to 
furnish just the right degree of opacity and 
translucency for his purpose. Oil painting 


never appealed to Chinese and Japanese, 
though both opaque and transparent water 
colors are used with consummate skill. One 
who has not analyzed Chinese and Japanese 
paintings of merit can never know just how 
much a single brushstroke can mean. There 
is nothing accidental about such brush 
work—no matter how hurriedly it seems 
to have been dashed upon the paper or silk, 
it was deliberately done and for a very defi- 
nite purpose. 

Both paper and silk were used for paint- 
ing surfaces, but it was considered easier to 
paint acceptably upon silk than paper. Of 
course time has made many changes. 

Space has always had a great appeal to 
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“BITTERN ON A ROCK,” PAINTING BY KANO 
CHIKANOBU, JAPANESE, 1659-1728. THE NICK- 
ERSON COLLECTION 


the artist of the Far East, and a consider- 
able portion of most pictures remained un- 
touched by color or tone. Gradua!ly the 


unpainted portions darkened, the silk much 
faster than the paper, so at an age of four 
hundred years the silk had generally become 
a rather dark tea color. In such cases the 
picture which we admire is not at all similar 
to that on which the artist gazed, as regards 
tonal relations at least, and unscrupulous 
dealers have not hesitated to dye contempo- 
rary paintings brown in order to give a false 
appearance of age. 

Paintings are mounted in various ways. 
The scroll painting (makimono) has no 
parallel in western art. It is a continuous 
composition, sometimes as long as eighty 
feet or more, and so beautifully organized 
that any short section appears as a fine com- 
position. It is viewed from right to left, 
and the person looking at it rolls up the 
portion already seen with his right hand as 
he unrolls the scroll with his left. Thus the 
portion viewed is never longer than that 
spread comfortably between the hands. In 
a sense it is a panorama, but it is never 
intended to be seen as a whole. This form 
of painting was often used for historical 
narrations where chronological sequence 
was important. The events of a journey 
were often thus depicted. 

The most common form of mounting was 
the hanging scroll or kakemono, and the ma- 
jority of our paintings are thus mounted. 
It must be remembered that Japanese and 
Chinese paintings were not commonly ex- 
posed to view. Most of the time they were 
rolled up and carefully protected, to be 
taken out occasionally and hung for a few 
days or weeks as befitted the occasion. In 
that way the pictures were a source of 
lively satisfaction whenever they were on 
view, and did not hang unnoticed for years, 
as many of ours are permitted to do. 

Paintings were also mounted as screens, 
and two six fold screens in black and white 
with slight touches of color, attributed to 
Tannyi (1602-1674), are among our most 
interesting acquisitions. For some months 
they have been on view on the dais in the 
Japanese gallery, H 4. The six fold screens 
were generally covered with continuous 
compositions, and each screen complemented 
the other, although it was a good composi- 
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“FLYING DUCKS,” PAINTING BY KUBOTA TOSUI, JAPANESE, LATE 19TH CENTURY. 
THE NICKERSON COLLECTION 
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“FALCON ON A PERCH,” BY AN UNKNOWN 
JAPANESE PAINTER OF THE 17TH CENTURY. 
THE NICKERSON COLLECTION 


tion in itself. Smaller screens of fewer 
folds were also popular. 

Small paintings were also mounted as 
album leaves, but none is represented in 
the recent accessions. 

Japanese painters of note attracted many 
students, and these often lived in their 
houses as a sort of larger family. Indeed 
those who seemed best to understand and 


interpret the peculiar characteristics of the 
painter’s style were often legally adopted as 
sons and given the family name. The Kané 
school, for example, was founded by Kandé 
Masanobu, who died in 1490, but his son 
Kano Motonobu (1476-1559) was the more 
famous artist and his artistic descendants 
by blood or adoption continued down 
through the nineteenth century. This rev- 
erence for tradition and lack of desire for 
constant change produced a_ condition 
among the painters of the Orient quite 
dissimilar to our own, and encouraged 
what often became dull or servile copying 
of the works of the greater masters. 

The range of subject matter in Japanese 
painting is not so great as with us, perhaps. 
They are particularly interested in “bird 
and flower” pictures (Kwa-ché, literally 
flower-bird), and many of these paintings 
fall in that category. There are many 
favorite combinations of birds and plants, 
such as the sparrow and the bamboo, the 
hawk and the pine, or geese and wild rice, 
and bitterns standing on stones in solitary 
state. Then there were religious subjects, 
reverently treated in a style not unlike 
early Sienese painting, and there was land- 
scape, generally based on Chinese tradition. 
Then in the late seventeenth century came 
the Ukiyo-e school which flowered in the 
Japanese prints, a joyous art for the com- 
mon people, concerned entirely with their 
life, pleasures and amusements. One or 
two of our paintings were made by these 
print designers, a few are of the Kand 
school, but the majority are of the Kyoto 
school, of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, painted for people of 
ordinary means, but who were interested 
in beautiful things. 

Several paintings of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries are of the post-Ashi- 
kaga Idealistic type, poetic echoes of the 
Ashikaga painters who in earlier times 
(Ashikaga period, 1393-1573) had tried to 
work in the spirit of the great Chinese 
painters of the Sung dynasty (960-1279 
A.D.). Several paintings are by Kano Tsu- 
nenobu (1636-1713). Two of the outstand- 
ing Ky6to painters, Nishiyama Héen (1804- 
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1867) and Mori Ippo (1798-1871) are well 
represented. One of the finest of the Kyéto 
paintings is by Matsumura Keibun (1780- 
1844). It is a monochrome of an eagle on 
a tree. 

It should be remembered, in looking at 
these paintings, that the technique was such 
that a false stroke could not be erased or 
altered. The execution must be direct and 
flawless. Little has been written as yet on 
Japanese painting in the English language. 
Repeated viewing of the pictures is by far 
the best way of studying them. 

Fapens KELLEY 


EXHIBITIONS 
HE Fortieth Annual Exhibition by 


Artists of Chicago and Vicinity 

opened in the East Wing galleries 
with an interesting and widely diversified 
representation of painters and sculptors, 
many of whom have long been identified 
with art in Chicago. The following prizes 
were awarded in the exhibition: 

The Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan 
Art Institute Medal and an honorarium 
of five hundred dollars: Constantine 
Pougialis for “Russian Dancer.” 

The Mr. and Mrs. Jule F. 
Prize of three hundred dollars: 
von Neumann for “Fishermen.” 

The Prize of the Chicago Artists An- 
nual Ball of two hundred dollars: Lester 
O. Schwartz for “Young Chorus Girl.” 

The Joseph N. Eisendrath Prize of one 
hundred dollars: Gertrude Abercrombie 
for “There on the Table.” 

The Clyde M. Carr Prize of one hun- 
dred dollars: William §S. Schwartz for 
“Dancing the Blues Away.” 

The Chicago Woman’s Aid Prize of one 
hundred dollars: Edith Boynton Harmon 
for her bas-relief “Guernsey Cows.” 

The Municipal Art League Prize of one 
hundred dollars: Louis Grell for “Por- 
trait of the Painter, Moessel.” 


The Robert Rice Jenkins 


Brower 


Robert 


Memorial 


Prize of fifty dollars: John F. Stenvall for 
“Home Sweet Home.” 
The exhibition will continue through 


Galleries Gs52-G6o. 


March 1. 


FREDERICK W. GOOKIN 


(1853-1936) 


HE Art Institute and the people of 

Chicago have lost an outstanding 

citizen and sturdy exponent of culture 
in the death of Frederick W. Gookin, cu- 
rator of the Buckingham collection of prints 
since its presentation to the Art Institute 
in March 1914. A trustee of real estate 
and a busy bank officer, Mr. Gookin 
was known primarily for his encyclopedic 
knowledge of Japanese prints, for he was 
one of the first men in America to study 
them seriously. 

His catalog of the Japan Society’s Jap- 
anese print exhibition which he had been 
called to New York to hang in 1913 was 
the first important contribution to the sub- 
ject from an American writer, and it is 
still a very informing work. 

He and Clarence Buckingham worked 
constantly to bring together the remarkable 
Buckingham collection, and since Mr. 
Buckingham’s death Mr. Gookin has been 
responsible for the noteworthy additions 
that have helped to make it one of the fore- 
most collections in the world. 

In 1925 Mr. Gookin made his first trip 
to Japan, where he was enthusiastically 
welcomed by connoisseurs and collectors, 
and the recognition they gave his work was 
one of his happiest memories. 

For many years Mr. Gookin’s aid was 
sought whenever notable collections ot 
Japanese prints were to be auctioned off, 
and many catalogs of these auctions are 
due to his painstaking scholarship. His aid 
was also of value in forming the splendid 
Spaulding collection, and quite recently he 
had completed the cataloging of the collec- 
tion belonging to the Worcester Museum. 
It is fortunate that the catalog raisonné of 
the Buckingham collection had been prac- 
tically completed. 

It was inspiring to work with Mr. 
Gookin. His zeal and enthusiasm were a 
spring of perpetual youth. He will be 
greatly missed. 

Heten C. GuNSAULUS 
CHARLES FABENS KELLEY 
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AN EXHIBITION OF WATER COLOR DRAWINGS BY ROWLANDSON 


HE collection of twenty water color 
drawings by Thomas Rowlandson 
now on view until March 7 in Gallery 
18 of the Print Department and lent by 
Miss Kate S$. Buckingham display that 
varied and prolific artist in a somewhat un- 
familiar mood. The public knows Row- 
landson best as a maker of boisterous 
cartoons and less well as an illustrator of 
beautifully printed books like those shown 
in the Print galleries in 1932 from the ex- 
tensive group lent by Mrs. James Ward 
Thorne, but few have seen him in the role 
of the present exhibit which is that of a 
sensitive and accomplished master of line 
and wash. 
If we think of Rowlandson first of all as 
a caricaturist that is undoubtedly because 
during his own lifetime the satirical draw- 
ings were exceedingly popular, so popular 
in fact that through them his name became 
a household word. But there is another 
side to his talent which this collection re- 
veals, indubitably. Here we are in the 
presence of the skilled artist, the man who 
was well trained in the Academies of Lon- 
don and Paris and who evidently looked 
hard at certain Dutch and Italian prede- 
cessors, incorporating traditional elements 
into the lively manner of his own art. 
Critics have remarked that Rowlandson’s 
style begins with a debt to Pier Leone 
Ghezzi, the popular Roman draughtsman of 
the eighteenth 
century, called 
by his contem- 
poraries 
Cavaliere 
della Carica- 
tura, whose 
farcical _fig- 
ures, drawn 
with a rapid, 
involved line, 


lection, but a gallery away from the Row- 
landsons, makes obvious that debt. Then, 
too, Hogarth and Hogarth’s success in giv- 
ing to scenes of contemporary English life a 
vivid character undoubtedly impressed him. 
In France, where Rowlandson studied from 
1771-2, he naturally allied himself with 
artists who made designs for the popular 
engravings of the day, learning from them a 
certain delicacy and elegance which tell par- 
ticularly in the present examples. Most 
striking of all perhaps was his interest in 
the Dutch “Little Masters” whose vigor- 
ous drawing and broad and often subtle 
use of wash suggested many elements for 
his own attack. 

True, Dutch drawings of the seventeenth 
century are most often in monochrome, but 
the wash of single tone is brilliantly man- 
aged to suggest atmospheric effects and even 
a range of color. Rowlandson here is a 
pleasant if conventional colorist. He had 
the eighteenth-century fondness for pa'‘e 
tints: greyed blues, transparent greens, and 
pinks. The drawing is usually sketched 
first in pencil; sometimes only a few guide 
lines are needed, and then begins Rowland- 
son’s speedy pen, dipped sometimes in grey, 
often in vermilion, tracing in crinkly, 
rounded and hooked strokes a group of lit- 
tle figures or the briefly sketched tower of a 
Gothic church or, most often in this series, 
a fleet of boats drawn up in the harbor. 
The wash is 
as quickly ap- 
plied, Row- 
landson dis- 
playing an un- 
canny sense of 
how little to 
use and just 
where to put 
it. His tinted 
drawings, 
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more richly treated, are far more interest- 
ing than the often carefully detailed work 
of his contemporaries. 

Such a water color as “Boat Builders, 
Greenwich” makes us think of van Ostade, 
with its well managed silhouette of the 
building and its active figures strung across 
the foreground. The “Ale House” similarly 
recalls a master like Brouwer, not only in 
subject—Rowlandson and Brouwer alike 
were said to have been unusually fond of 
the bottle—but in grouping of lines and a 
certain delicacy of treatment. Occasionally 
one can see (“Launcestown, Cornwall” il- 
lustrates this) a trace of the grand style. 
Here the trees and distance at the left are 
out of Claude Lorrain, suggesting that he 
must have known the wonderful drawings 
of Claude, then in great demand among 
collectors in England. 

Most strikingly, perhaps, the present 
group of his work shows Rowlandson’s close 
relationship to the popular topographical 
school of the eighteenth century, that move- 
ment which sought to depict the delights of 
the English country and village life. In 
examples like the “Scene on the Isle of 
Wight” and “St. Cullins, Cornwall” we 
have the artist consciously setting down 
with a remarkably shrewd eye the local 
character of a scene. It is typical, how- 
ever, that when Rowlandson introduces an 
architectural background, it remains always 
a background. In front of the abbey or 
castle he sets out a crowd of busy figures 
sharply and 
merrily ob- 
who 


served, 
bring a sense 1 
of life into a 
subject which 
might have 
become un- 
measurably 
dull. Wher- 
ever he went 
(and he 
agre 
traveler) he 
exercised a re- 
porter’s wits. 
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“ST. CULLINS, CORNWALL,” 


In the topographical school there was a 
strong tinge of the picturesque, which, a 
decade or two later, was to turn almost 
wholly into a search for romantic atmos- 
phere. Rowlandson, as befits an artist who 
links the eighteenth with the nineteenth 
century, admired the picturesque but he kept 
it in its place. However, in such a sheet 
as “Grand Improvements at Westminster” 
we have a glimpse of his satirical eye, cocked 
at an “improvement” which destroyed a 
row of old houses to make way for the 
enlarging city. 

Many of the drawings concern them- 
selves with the Thames and boating. Here 
Rowlandson found a ceaseless store of sub- 
jects. Like many Englishmen he loved the 
rivers and the sea and often dashes out a 
drawing that reminds us forcibly of Dutch 
draughtsmen of the previous century, par- 
ticularly the van de Veldes. Active him- 
self, he set all his characters in action. The 
drawing celebrating the prizes brought into 
Portsmouth Harbor by Lord Howe, prob- 
ably a later version of the sheet in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, shows movement 
everywhere, not least in the lower left 
corner where a group of figures pushes and 
rolls itself across the foreground. 

Fortunately Miss Buckingham’s collec- 
tion of drawings comes chiefly from the 
period when Rowlandson was doing his best 
work. Here his earlier conventionalism is 
broadened and there few traces of 
coarser handling and careless line that dis- 
figuresomuch 
of his late 
style when the 
man had 
turned  him- 
self into a 
factory and 
was tracing 
and trans- 
ferring his 
sketches to 
satisfy the 
for 


are 


craving 
mass produc- 
tion. DANIEL 


DRAWING BY ROWLANDSON CATTON RicH 
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PAIR OF VASES MADE IN CADALSO, PROVINCE OF TOLEDO, BEFORE 1750 AND A borracha (ROSE 


WATER SPRINKLER) IN THE VENETIAN STYLE FROM CATALONIA, MADE AFTER 1780. 


THE VASES 


ARE THE GIFT OF MRS, EMILY CRANE CHADBOURNE. THE borracha 1s FROM THE ROBERT ALLERTON 
COLLECTION 


AN EXHIBITION OF ANDALUSIAN GLASS 


HISTORY glass-making in 

Spain is as yet to be written and 

scant literature exists which throws 
light upon this industry and its ultimate 
connection with Mexico. 

Only the somewhat brief accounts of 
certain centers where glass was made en- 
able a compilation of information necessary 
to establish the identity of certain interest- 
ing objects in various collections. 

Examples from a few of the important 
groups may be seen in Gallery G-10, where 
the vessels are installed in the proximity 
of glass from other European sources. 

The year 1750 ended the glass industry in 
Cadalso in the province of Toledo and it 
is gratifying to have in our collection an 
example which meets the requirements of 
Cadalso genealogy. This is a pair of 
vases, not very tall, but of subtle shape. 
The glass is a beautiful green, cleverly and 
artistically decorated with a form of the 
creamy white Jatticinio work used in undu- 
lating pendentive spirals and terminative 
edges. 


From about 1780, the coast towns of 
Catalonia made models in Venetian style, 
the most interesting and suggestively ro- 
mantic being the borracha or rosewater 
sprinkler which was used alike in carnivals 
and ceremonies. 

Our borracha of Catalonia provenance 
has a greenish body decorated with positive 
but delicate lines of opaque glass that, start- 
ing at the base, swerve upward and termi- 
nate on the neck and shoulder in a vigorous 
swirl. This thread or latticinio motive, 
reminiscent of the Venetian, is used in com- 
bination with a more exuberant applied 
form of ornamentation, typically Spanish. 
These are festoons in high relief applied 
to the sides. Four tall erect spouts 
emphasize the pointed effect of the whole. 

One of the most prolific production 
centers was known as La Grania de San 
Ildefonso. It appears to have been set up 
as early as 1728 under the patronage of 
Philip V, but it was not until about 1771 
that the finest wares were made. The 
metal used was chiefly white with engrav- 
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ing and cutting and gilding, and the charac- 
teristic decorations were designs consisting 
of garlands, flowers, foliage, and rosettes 
cut and covered with applied gilding that 
gradually wore off in use. 

Among the great variety of objects manu- 
factured were vases, cups, tumblers, oil 
and vinegar cruets and pulque glasses—of 
such large size as to astonish the beholder. 
These were of course made for export to 
Mexico, the land of the maguey plant, and 
it may be the following quotation * will best 
account for the sizes of the very imposing 
containers of the national drinks. ‘From 
the various kinds of maguey, the three na- 
tional drinks—pulque, mescal, and tequilla 
are made. Pulque is taken from the center 
of the plant and the result is agua-miel 
(water-honey), a white substance which, 
if allowed to ferment as we do cider, con- 
tains an alcoholic content. Mescal is dis- 
tilled pulque equally strong in alcohol as 
tequilla which comes from the pot-distilled 
leaves of a smaller variety of the maguey.” 

Besste BENNETT 


GOODMAN THEATRE 


HE next production of the Art Insti- 

tute Members Series will be The 
Importance of Being Earnest by 
Oscar Wilde. The play will open on 
February 17, and will continue through 
February 22, with a matinée on the 2oth. 
It is a platitude that Oscar Wilde was 
an extraordinarily brilliant writer of 
comedy in the English theatre which 
abounds in playwrights of unusually fine 
wit. He is a fitting descendant of men like 
Congreve and Wycherley, whose fate it was 
to live in the age when Victorian morality 
was being questioned but not denied. Be- 
cause Wilde worked for the stage he was 
obliged more or less to cater in plot and 
morals to the audience. But in this play 
he is at his best, because he had found a 
plot which is sheer hilarious nonsense 
and he could shoot the arrows of his wit, 
whether in wisdom or nonsense, without 


*From S. Dickinson and Heath Bowman, Mezi- 
can Odyssey, Chi., 1934, 180-181. 


PULQUE GLASS MADE AT LA GRANJA IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. THE MRS. CHARLES 
HUBBARD COLLECTION 


fear of shock. It is perhaps on this account 
that The Importance of Being Earnest is 
the play by Wilde most frequently revived. 

The play itself is concerned with a case 
of mistaken identity and from start to finish 
is full of Wilde’s cleverest lines and most 
absurd comments on human nature. The 
characters are directly inspired by his wit, 
each becoming the mouthpiece for devasta- 
ting epigrams which succeed one another 
with glittering rapidity. One of the au- 
thor’s gifts was taking the stock characters 
of comedy, the clergyman, the governess, 
the gay young man and revivifying them. 
Of all his plays The Importance of Being 
Earnest, the very title of which rests on a 
deathless pun, is the least dated of Wilde’s 
dramas. 

The current production of the Children’s 
Theatre is the dramatization of the chil- 
dren’s classic, Heidi. It will play through 
Saturday February 15. On Saturday Febru- 
ary 22, the Theatre will present the justly 
famous dramatized story of Mark Twain, 
The Frince and the Pauper. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS AND LECTURES 


PROGRAM OF LECTURES BY DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON 
FREE TO MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 


(Unless otherwise stated, the programs are given by Dudley Crafts Watson.) 


Change of address—Members are requested to send prompt notification of any change 
of address to Guy U. Young, Manager, Membership Department. 


A. THE ARTS APPLIED TO THE HOME 


Monpays, 2:30 P.M. REPEATED AT 8:00 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 


FesRuARY 3—Mexican Lessons in Taste. 1o—Indian Arts and Crafts, How to Use Them. 
17—The Practical Side of Decoration and Furnishings as Applied to Specific 
Social Problems. Ernst Von Ammon. 24—The Influence of Concrete on 
Architecture. Dr. Francis S$. Onderdonk. 


MARCH 2—A Modern Studio. George Buehr. 9—A Modern Bedroom (a demonstra- 
tion). 16—A Modern Dining Room (a demonstration). 23-—-A Modern 
Living Room (a demonstration). 30—A Modern Recreation Room (demon- 
stration). 
B. EVENING SKETCH CLASS FOR NOVICES 
Monpays, 6:00 TO 8:00 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 


Mr. Watson and Mr. Buehr. This is a class for those who have never tried to draw 
and a practice hour for accomplished artists. Sketching materials at nominal cost. 
January 6 through May 12. 


C. SKETCH CLASS FOR AMATEURS 
TUESDAYS, 10:00 TO 12:00 Noon. Fullerton Hall. 
(A continuation of the Sketch Class formerly held on Friday mornings.) 


Mr. Buehr. This class continues the work of the past years but is also open to those 
who have never attempted self-expression through drawing. Criticisms are given weekly 
and home work is assigned and credited. Sketching materials are supplied at a nominal 
cost. Each class is a complete lesson. January 7 through May 13. 


D. GALLERY TALKS ON THE PERMANENT COLLECTIONS 
TUESDAYS, 12:15 NOON. 


(A continuation of the talks formerly given on Friday noons.) 


FEBRUARY 4—Mexican Pottery in Gunsaulus Hall. 11—English Art in the Allerton Wing. 
18—Gothic Sculpture. George Buehr. 25—Gothic Painting. George Buehr. 


Marcu 3—Gothic Architecture. George Buehr. 10—Spanish Primitives. 17—Painters 
of the Spanish Renaissance. 24—Spanish Crafts and Sculpture. 31—Spanish 
Moderns. 


E. GALLERY TALKS ON THE CURRENT COLLECTIONS 
FRIDAYS 12:15 Noon, REPEATED AT 7:00 P.M. 


(A continuation of the talks formerly given on Thursday noons and evenings.) 
Fesruary 7—Fortieth Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity. 14—Fortieth 
Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity. 21—Fortieth Annual 
Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity. George Buehr. 28—Fortieth 

Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity. George Buehr. 


Marcu 6—The Children’s Museum. Helen Mackenzie. 13—Fifteenth International 
Water Color Exhibition. 20—Fifteenth International Water Color Exhibition. 
27—Fifteenth International Water Color Exhibition. 
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F. THE ENJOYMENT OF ART 
FRIDAYS 2:30 P.M. REPEATED AT 8:00 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 
(A continuation of the lectures formerly given on Thursday afternoons and evenings.) 


Fesruary 7—Michelangelo’s Sculpture and Beethoven’s Sonatas. 14—Rembrandt’s “Night 
Watch” and Beethoven’s “Fifth Symphony.” 21—A Correlation of Painting 
and Poetry. Dr. W. H. Macpherson. 28—The Present and Future of Sculp- 
ture. George Buehr. 


Marcu 6—Recent Exhibitions in The Oriental Department. George Buehr. 13—Con- 
temporary Spanish Painters and Composers. 20—Monticelli to Inness, 
Schumann to MacDowell. 27—The Sea in Painting and Music. 


SPECIAL SUNDAY AFTERNOON LECTURES 


Free to Members. Public Admission Twenty-five Cents. 3:30 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 


FespRUARY 2—The Art and Life of the American Northwest. George Buehr. 9—The Art 
and Life of Italy. Dudley Crafts Watson. 16—The Art and Life of Spain. 
Dudley Crafts Watson. 23—Vienna. Dr. Francis S$. Onderdonk. 


THE CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 
Fork THE CHILDREN ON SATURDAYS: 
1. Free to all children: 9:15 to 9:50—A series of illustrated talks and gallery tours on 
“Different Ways of Painting.” 
Fesruary 1—Early Landscape Painting. 8—Gallery Tour of Landscape Paintings. 15— 
Story Telling Pictures. 29—Still Life Painting. 
2. For the Children of Members: 12:30 to 1:00, each Saturday until March 28th— 


Half-hour tours of the Art Institute Collections and the Temporary Exhibitions. 
Note: These tours are planned for children and because of the large number attending 
in the past, the tours in this series will be open to children only. 
Both of these activities offered by Miss HeLt—eN MACKENzIe, the Curator of the Chil- 
dren’s Museum, are recommended to children of eight years and over. 


WINTER CONCERTS—FREE TO MEMBERS 


Of special interest to Members is a program of Concerts given in Fullerton Hall 
on Wednesday afternoons at two-thirty by the leading music schools of the city. 
February 5—American Conservatory of Music. 

February 19—Chicago Musical College. 


EXHIBITIONS 

December 1-March 1—The Leonora Hall Gurley Memorial Collection of Drawings. 
Gallery 17. 

December 1-April 1—English Seventeenth Century Art. Gallery M5. Eighteenth 
Century English Furniture, Ceramics, Needlework and Paintings. 4/6. American 
Furniture. Lg, L5, L6. Wall Paintings from Sweden from the Florence Dibell 
Bartlett Collection. H1s8, H18A, H18B. Exhibition of Wall Paper. H78C. 

December 18-March 9—Exhibition of Work Done by the Children in the Saturday 
Classes of the School of the Art Institute. The Children’s Museum. 

January 7-March 7—Water Color Drawings by Thomas Rowlandson lent by Miss Kate 
S. Buckingham. Gallery 18. English Aquatints of the Eighteenth Century. 
Gallery 19. 

January 10-April 1—Lithographs by Honoré Daumier. Galleries 13 and 14. Dutch and 
Flemish Prints of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. Gallery 16. 

January 12-March 13—The Bernard F. Rogers Collection of Prints. Gallery 12. 

January 30-March 1—The Fortieth Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and Vicin- 
ity. Galleries G52-G6o0. 

February 1-April 15—Japanese Paintings from the Nickerson Collection. Gailleries 
H5 and Ho. 
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*CLASSES OF THE JAMES NELSON RAYMOND LECTURE FUND 
FOR CHILDREN OF MEMBERS AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


SaTurpDAYs. Mr. Watson assisted by Mr. Buehr. 
SATURDAYS, 10:30 to 12:00 NOON. 
JANUARY 4-FEBRUARY 8—A practice sketch class for children of Members and special schol- 
arship pupils from the public school. 


FEBRUARY  1-—Sketch Class 10:30 to 12 M. 8—Sketch Class 10.30 to 12 M. 15—Making a 
Winter Picture. Demonstration 1:15 to 2:00 P.M. 22—Winter Paintings by 
the Masters. Stereopticon 1:15 to 2:00 P.M. 29—Lecture and Demonstration. 


* Two additional classes for scholarship students selected from public Grade and High Schools re- 
spectively, Saturdays 9:30 a.m. and Mondays 4:00 P.M., a twenty-six weeks’ term. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Miss HEteN PARKER—HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT 
NFORMAL lectures, some held in the galleries, some illustrated with slides, will 
be given by Miss Helen Parker. In addition, the Survey of Art course offers pro- 
motional credit for teachers, as well as credit in various colleges. The following 
schedule will be followed during February: 

THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS. Mownpays at 11:00. Lectures in the galleries on 
the Chicago Artists Exhibition and the temporary collections. 

THE ART INSTITUTE COLLECTIONS. Mownnpays at 6:30. Lectures in the gal- 
leries on the permanent and current exhibitions. 

A SURVEY OF ART. Tuespays 6:30 to 8:00. The second half of a two-year course 
on the History of Art. During February modern French painting will be discussed. 
The course offers promotional credit. 

HALF HOURS IN THE GALLERIES. Wepbwnespays 12:15 to 12:45. Short talks on 
the Institute collections offered at the noon hour for business people, and anyone else 
interested. 

ADVENTURES IN THE ARTS. Tuurspays at 6:30. The Florence Dibell Bartlett 
Series of Lectures. Offered free in Fullerton Hall. Intended primarily for those 
employed during the day. During February: 6—The Captivating Charm of Old 
Mexico, by Miss Bartlett. 13—Vincent van Gogh, Artist and Man. 20—Adventures in 
Architecture I, Churches. 27—Further Adventures in the Painting Galleries of the 
Art Institute. 

ADVENTURES IN THE ARTS. Frinays at 11:00. The same as the Thursday 
evening series, given for a more intimate audience of those free to attend during the day. 

There is a nominal charge for all these lectures except the Bartlett series. Detailed 
information will be given upon request. 

OTHER EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES. ‘Talks in the galleries for clubs and 
organizations on current exhibitions and the permanent collections may be arranged by 
special appointment. Museum visits for elementary, preparatory and college students 
who wish’ to see the collections either for a study of some particular field, or a 
general survey, also by appointment. Private guide service for visitors. A nominal 
charge is made for these services. Detailed information upon request. 


RESTAURANT 
The Cafeteria and Fountain, which serves beverages and light lunches, is open every 
day except Sunday from 9g to 5 o’clock. Arrangements for parties and luncheons may be 
made with Miss Aultman. Members have 10% discount on ticket books. 
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THE SCAMMON FUND LECTURES 


Fullerton Hall, Tuesday, at 2:30 P.M. For Members and Students 


FEBRUARY 
Series of two Lecture-Demonstrations by Chicago artists in the contemporary 


dance: Diana Huebert, Berta Ochsner, Grace and Kurt Graff, and Marian 
Van Tyl. These artists, assisted by members of their groups, will demonstrate 
their individual approach in dance technique and choreography, and each 
artist will comment on a particular element in the dance. 

4—Diana Huebert, “Synthesizing Music and the Dance,” and Berta Ochsner, 
“The Selection of Subject Matter for the Modern Dance.” The second of 
the series will take place March 31. 

11—Lecture: “Advertising and the Graphic Arts.” Ralph Fletcher Seymour, 
Designer and Publisher, Chicago. The relationship between business and 
the development of the lesser arts, usually called the graphic arts, particularly 
during the last thirty years. 

18—Lecture: “Bronze Artists of West Africa.” Laura Boulton, The University 
of Chicago. The art forms, particularly the sculpture, will be presented, 
with the background of tribal life brought out vividly with the aid of colored 
slides and motion pictures of the artists at work. This material was collected 
by Mrs. Boulton on four scientific expeditions to Africa. 

25—Lecture: “Verrocchio in Florentine Sculpture (1435/6-1488).” Dr. Ulrich 
Middeldorf, The University of Chicago, formerly associated with the 
Kunsthistorisches Institut, Florence. A discussion of Verrocchio’s importance 
in the development of Italian Renaissance sculpture. 

Marcu 3—Lecture: “Expressing the Machine Age in Art.””’ Dr. Thomas Munro, Curator 
of Education, The Cleveland Museum of Art. Illustrated by contemporary 
photography, painting, sculpture, architecture and decorative arts which 

involve machine forms or express the spirit of modern industrialism. 


TO PROSPECTIVE DONORS 


Certain galleries in the Institute may be set aside as memorials and named after the 
person to be commemorated if endowed as follows: 

1. In the Department of Paintings and Sculpture Memorial Rooms may be established 
upon the payment of sums ranging from $50,000 to $100,000 or more, depending on the size 
and location of the room set apart. 

2. Memorial Rooms in the following departments: Prints and Drawings, Oriental Art, 
Decorative Arts, Classical Sculpture, etc., may be established upon the payment of sums 
ranging from $25,000 to $50,000 or more, dependent upon the size and location of the gallery. 

3. Very small rooms and corridors may be designated as Memorial Rooms upon the 
payment of sums under $25,000 according to the discretion of the Trustees. 

4. Rooms or studios in the School of the Art Institute may be established as Memorial 
Rooms or Studios on the payment of sums ranging from $10,000 to $25,000 or more, de- 
pendent upon the size and importance of the room or studio so designated. 

The Trustees of the Art Institute of Chicago announce the following: No collection 
of art objects accompanied by conditions respecting definite location or period of exhibition 
will be accepted by the museum. 


THE GARFIELD PARK ART GALLERIES 


The Art Institute of Chicago in Coéperation with the Chicago Park District 
Tce Garfield Park Art Galleries in the Administration Building at 100 North 


Central Park Avenue and Washington Boulevard are open free every day in- 
cluding Sunday from 1:00 to 5:00 P.M. and on Sunday and Wednesday evenings 
from 7:00 to 9:00 P.M. A gallery tour will be given by Miss Helen Mackenzie each 
Friday at 3:00 P.M. Until further notice an Exhibition of American Paintings from the 
Friends of American Art Collection and Casts of Greek Sculpture lent by the Art 
Institute will be on view. 
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